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TO THE 
ROSE LOVER 


Our list for 1933 is especially 
rich in worthwhile novelties as 
well as varieties of recent in- 
troduction and old time favor- 
ites. Of most importance is the 
fact that they are all healthy, 
two year old, field grown, 
potted plants. 
HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Write as easily as on paper on permanent 


METAL LABELS 


Three-inch with wires, for perennials, 
shrubs, roses, and bulbs, including a 
pencil. Cash with order. 
50 for $1.00 — $1.50 per 100 
MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN CONN. 
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GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplan Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 
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Cr may be controlled with a proprietary syrup or with a 
poison bran bait. Make the bran bait by mixing together dry, five 
pounds of brand and one-half ounce of Paris green or arsenate of lead. 
To this add two gallons of water in which has been dissolved one pint 
of cheap molasses. The result should be a slightly moist sticky mash. 
Spread the mash lightly about the plants in the evening. This bait also 
controls slugs and grasshoppers. 

Ants in the lawn may be controlled by carbon bi-sulphide. Open up 
each ant hill to a depth of six or eight inches with a crowbar or sharp- 
ened broomstick. Into each nest pour one tablespoonful of liquid. Plug 
the hole with moist earth immediately. Carbon bi-sulphide is highly 
inflammable. Proprietary pyrethrum sprays may be used like carbon 
bi-sulphide if made into a solution using six teaspoonfuls to four gallons 
of water. 

When cutting asparagus, gather both the small and large stalks. Cut 
from young beds only for a few weeks. Use older beds until mid-June 
but not beyond July 1. 

In localities where tent caterpillars and other insects ravage the foliage 
of trees and shrubs, spray with arsenate of lead. There is a green arsenate 
of lead which is not conspicuous on the foliage. 

Tuberoses will flower better if the bulbs are planted in a sandy, well 
drained soil in a sunny place. Set the bulbs four or five inches deep. 
Sound bulbs should have a sprout showing. 

Empty places in the border may be filled with sowings of candytuft, 
larkspur, marigolds, mignonette, poppies, love-in-a-mist and nastur- 
tiums. Sow thinly and thin the seedlings to six inches apart. Poppies 
do not transplant easily. 

For quick results, sow seeds of Virginia stock and the annual linum 
or scarlet flax, which is valuable for use in a rock garden where some- 
thing has failed. 

Mint can be easily planted now or during the next month by simp!y 
taking up some green growing shoots with roots attached and planting 
them in rows a foot apart or in a bed. 

To make a path in the field, thoroughly wet the turf with weed killer 
poured from the watering can. 

Keep broadleaf evergreens healthy by mulching them with half rotted 
oak leaves, straw, decayed hay, grass clippings or peat moss. 

After arabis and aubretia plants are through flowering, cut them back 
hard to keep them from getting straggly. 

Sow tender vegetables like cucumbers, melons and squashes and lima 
| beans when danger of frost is past. 
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HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
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SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
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DIANTHUS 
BEATRIX 


New Reduced Price List on the 
well known Dianthus Beatrix. 


Send for Descriptive Leaflet 
and Price List. 


SWINSON BROS. 
GLOUCESTER MASS. 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


AMY HORE 
Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
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IPOMOEA RUBRO CAERULEA 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 
Potted vine entwined on small trellis 

$1.00 each A delightful buy 
Started vines in 2%” pots 
60 cents each—$6.00 per dozen 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of Distinctive Plants 





The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
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MARIGOLD 
[ oe Gold 


Greatly prized for its graceful loose 
heads of fine golden yellow. Splendid 
for cutting. 3 ft. 


Liberal Pkt. 35c 
Complete Seed Catalog Free 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gardens Near New York to Be Opened 


OE New York Chapter of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., which offers 
one of the few thorough and authentic courses in landscape 
architecture to women in the country, is sponsoring a series 
of four garden openings in an effort to raise funds to help 
its alma mater continue its high standards of training. 

From 2 until 6 on Tuesday afternoon, May 16, the public 
is invited to view the quaint charms of a hillside garden on the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Henry de Forest at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island. At the same hours on the afternoon of May 
25, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brewster’s garden at Mount Kisco 
will be opened to the public. A lovely feature of this garden 
designed by Ellen Shipman, is a long flight of steps leading to 
a magnificent arbor covered with white and lavender wisteria. 

On June 1, guests may progress from the informally 
planted but impressive English garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Salvage at Glen Head, Long Island, to the French 
garden on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. F. McCann at 
Syosset. A small fee will be charged for admission to each 
garden. Serving on the committee are the following well- 
known practicing landscape architects, all of them graduates 
of the Lowthorpe School: Miss Isabella Pendleton, Miss 
Louise Payson, Mrs. Agnes S. Clark, Mrs. Nellie B. Allen and 
Miss Eleanor Roche. 


Mississippi River Study Trip Planned 


Embarking June 12 at St. Paul, Minn., on a specially 
chartered Mississippi River packet, 30 students of landscape 
architecture and of architecture will 
sail for a six-weeks’ cruise on the 
Father of Waters to the Gulf of 
Mexico, arriving at New Orleans for 
a July 4th celebration. 

Automobiles for the shore and 
inland excursions will be carried on 
board. Points of historic interest, 
such as Natchez and New Orleans 
and the Evangeline Country, scenic 
areas including state parks and bird 
sanctuaries, and other places of in- 
terest will be visited and studied. 

This trip is an authorized course 
of study given by the Department 
of Landscape Architecture at Iowa 
State College. Further information 
concerning cost and other details will 
be furnished by writing to either 
Professor P. H. Elwood or Professor 
G. G. Ross, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 





Achievement Medal of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Maryland 


Officers of the Garden Club of Illinois 


At the recent annual meeting of the Garden Club of Illinois 
the following officers were elected: Second vice-president, Mrs. 
L. G. Younglove, Freeport; recording secretary, Mrs. Nellie 
R. Hammond, Barrington; treasurer, Mrs. Roy E. Bird, Oak 
Park. Mrs. O. W. Dynes is president of the federation and 
Mrs. William E. Casselberry, Jr., first vice-president. 

It was voted at the annual meeting to agajn sponsor a 
flower show in 1934. The dates were set for April 7-15. It 
was reported that the financial success of the 1933 show made 
possible the paying off of last year’s deficit, with a reserve 
fund left for launching next year’s show. 


Dates for Visiting Newport Gardens 


The following gardens in Newport, R. I., are to be opened 
from 2:30 to 6 P.M. on the dates mentioned for the benefit of 
the Civic League of Newport. In case of rain on any date the 
garden will be shown the next day. 


May 23. Mr. and Mrs. Van Beuren, Gray Craig. 
30. Mrs. Harold Brown, Bellevue and Hazard. 

June 6. Colonel and Mrs. Samuel N. Nicholson, Mariemont. 
13. Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Hammersmith Farm. 
27. Miss Brayton, Cory’s Lane. 


New Garden Club Medal in Maryland 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland have decided 
upon a new medal for special achievement, designed by Rachel 
Hawks, the sculptor. It is a beautifully executed figure of a 
woman kneeling in her garden. The 
former medal of the federation will 
still be used, and was awarded at 
the annual meeting to the following 
clubs having the most points during 
the past year in flower shows spon- 
sored by the federation: Guilford 
Garden Club, first; Severn River 
Garden Club, second; and Hardy 
Garden Club, third. 


Roadside Beautification 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society is offering its gold medal as 
a major prize in a community and 
roadside beautification contest being 
conducted by The Boston Herald. 
The contest is open to individuals 
for improving their home grounds, 
to filling stations, tourist camps, 
wayside stands or other private 
property, to organizations for im- 
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provements in cities, towns or the state and to cities and 
towns undertaking projects using welfare labor or the un- 
employed. 


American Orchid Society’s Annual Show 


The American Orchid Society held its fifth national show 
May 5, 6, 7 at Longwood Gardens on the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont of Kennett Square, Pa. Probably no 
exhibition has ever had a setting so perfectly adapted to a 
flower show as the exhibition hall at Longwood. Its vine- 
covered columns and walls provided an ideal foil for the 
exhibits. 

The larger exhibits were staged along the sides of the hall 
but the individual groups were so skillfully divided with 
foliage plants and faced uniformly with splendid boxes of 
ivy as to give the effect of a co-operative exhibit. This effect 
was further emphasized by two rows of tree ferns down the 
center of the hall. The trunks came through large tables, 
fronted with more ivy, on which were staged the smaller 
groups, so that the trees seemed to grow up through the orchids 
and spread their showy fronds over them. 

The Orchid Society adopted a judging policy patterned after 
the Royal Horticultural Society shows. There were no com- 
petitive classes. Each exhibit was viewed by the judges and 
given a medal proportionate to its merit. Four small gold 
medals were awarded. Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon, Elkins Park, 
Pa., gained one with a group embracing many genera, the 
central feature of which was a magnificent arrangement of 
white Phalaenopsis and yellow Oncidiums. Another went to 
Mrs. Mary A. House, Chadds Ford, Pa., for an arrangement 
made naturalistic by the use of old tree trunks from which 
Phalaenopsis arched their sprays of flowers. It included some 
fine Cymbidiums among the several genera represented in the 
group. A third went to Orchidwood, Inc. of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for a very representative group featured by some good 
Laelio-cattleya and Brasso-cattleya hybrids. The fourth was 
awarded to Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass., for a smaller 
group of superbly grown Cymbidiums, the special attraction 
being several plants of a fine dark variety Ceres. 

Further honors went to the Dixon group by way of the 
sweepstake award for the most meritorius exhibit in the show. 
The distinction of being called the best orchid in the show fell 
to Mrs. W. K. DuPont's Miltonia Lyceana. Pressing it closely 
for that high honor were two other Miltonias, Marietta Arma- 
cost and H. T. Pitt variety Ruby; Cattleya Susan, var. Orchid- 
wood; Laelio-cattleya Jacquinetta and Brasso-cattleya Spring- 
tide, var. The Node. 


Greater Boston Gardens Open to Visitors 


Gardens in and near Boston, Mass., will be opened to the 
public every Tuesday and Friday (holidays excepted) in May 
and June for the benefit of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. A small admission fee will 
be charged. The gardens are as follows: 

Tuesday, May 16, in Brookline: Mrs. Charles G. Weld, 50 Goddard 
Avenue; Mrs. H. H. Richardson, 25 Cottage Street; Mrs. George P. Gardner, 
Jr., 135 Warren Street; Miss Alice Sargent, 53 Sargent Crossway. 

Friday, May 19, in Sudbury: Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram, Concord Road; 
Mrs. Frederick J. Whiting, Candy Hill Road. Wayland: Mrs. Martin 
Edwards, Winthrop Road; Mrs. Amos Hadley, Tower Hill; Mrs. Robert 
Ames, Plain Road. Tea will be served on the estate of Mrs. J. Sidney Stone. 

Tuesday, May 23, in Concord, Mass.: Mrs. Russell Robb, Monument 
Street; Mrs. Sherman Hoar, Liberty Street; Mrs. Stedman Buttrick, Jr., 
Liberty Street. 

Friday, May 26, in Chestnut Hill: Mrs. Clement $. Houghton, 152 
Suffolk Road, Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 307 Hammond Street, Mrs. William 
A. Copeland, 14 Lawrence Road. Tea will be served at the home of Mrs. 
George S. Mumford, 24 Essex Street. 

_ Friday, June 2, in Brookline: Mrs. Larz Anderson, Avon Street; Mrs. 
— D. Brandegee, Allendale Road; Mrs. Henry G. Lapham, 514 Warren 
treet. 

Tuesday, June 6, in Lincoln: Mrs. James J. Storrow, Baker Bridge; 
a Richard Marcy, Bedford Road. Tea will be served at the home of Mrs. 

torrow. 

Mrs. F. DeHart Houston of Concord, Mass., is chairman 


of the committee in charge of the garden visitations. 
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A School in Flower Arrangement 


To assist home decorators and prospective exhibitors at 
flower shows in improving their skill in the art of flower 
arrangement, the Trevose Horticultural Society will hold a 
Practice School in Flower Arrangement in the Community 
House, Trevose, Pa., on Thursday, June 1, and Friday, June 
2, 1933, under the direction of Miss Lucile Grant Smith, 
extension instructor in the Department of Floriculture, at 
Cornell University. 

There will be four sessions. All the essential points in 
flower arrangement will be discussed, and arrangements pre- 
pared by members of the class will be criticized. 

Members of garden clubs and all others interested in flower 
arrangement are privileged to attend any of the sessions. 
A nominal charge of 50 cents will be made for each session 
attended. Details and registrations may be secured from Mrs. 
J. V. Hare, Trevose, Pa. 


Coming Exhibition in Brockton 


Special interest is being shown in the annual Spring flower 
show of the Brockton (Mass.) Garden Club on May 24-25, 
because it is to be held in the beautiful new Massachusetts 
State Building erected last Summer on the grounds of the 
Brockton Fair. Six neighboring garden clubs are co-operating 
as guest exhibitors and the purpose of those behind the show 
is to make it an educational project of high standing in the 
community. During the week of the show the Brockton Art 
League is to exhibit paintings of gardens and flowers in the 
public library. Arrangements have been made to have local 
merchants display garden togs, tools and furniture in their 
windows, while florists are to make special displays. The high 
school pupils will provide posters for the exhibition. The 
comprehensive plans in connection with this exhibition will, 
no doubt, be of interest to garden clubs in other sections. 


Opening of the Morris Arboretum 


The Morris Arboretum, bequeathed to the University of 
Pennsylvania by the late Miss Lydia Thompson Morris, will 
be open to the public for the first time on Sunday, June 4, 
from | to 6 p.m. Preceding this opening there will be a two- 
day program with special dedicatory exercises. The Morris 
Arboretum overlooks the picturesque Whitemarsh Valley 
above Chestnut Hill, near Philadelphia, and comprises two 
estates of approximately 160 acres upon which Miss Morris 
and her brother, the late John T. Morris, developed an un- 
usually fine collection of botanical specimens. 


Planting Along Tennessee Highways 


The Knox County Council of the Garden Clubs of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and all the flower clubs of the county, recently 
was organized with Mrs. Will C. Ross as president and Mrs. 
J. E. Darr as chairman of extension. The council has been 
furnished with labor by the unemployed relief fund to beau- 
tify the highways with native flowering shrubs, shade trees 
and evergreens. Dogwoods, hemlocks, pines and climbing 
roses are being planted along the Clinton Pike that extends 
out of Knoxville toward the proposed Cove Creek dam. 


North Shore (Mass.) Sale of Plants 


It is announced that the annual plant sale of the North 
Shore (Mass.) Garden Club will be held this year on Friday 
and Saturday, June 2 and 3, at the exercising ring on Mrs. 
William H. Moore's estate at Pride’s Crossing. The sale will 
include annual and perennial plants and garden specialties. 
The gardens of some of the members in the vicinity will also 
be open to the public on the days mentioned, on payment of a 
nominal admission fee. 








WHEN FLOWER SHOWS GO ARCHITECTURAL 


too architectural in character? The recent 
trend in this direction was more marked than 
ever at the large shows held this Spring in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and especially in 
Chicago. The time has come to decide the question. 

From the beginning of flower shows in this 
country their purpose has been the advancement of 
horticulture. Quality was emphasized for many 
years in the presentation of all exhibits, but with the 
logical expansion of horticultural exhibitions to 
include the proper use of plant material in human 
surroundings has come a gradual increase in empha- 
sis upon artistic effect in the arrangement of plants, 
until now it is equal to cultural perfection in the 
judging of most exhibits. 

The danger of this tendency lies in the apparent 
inclination to forget the still paramount importance 
of showing good healthy specimens of plant mate- 
rial. In striving for something new and different, as 
well as attempting to create more complete pictures 
by the introduction of architectural settings and 
features, we may be distracting too much attention 
from the plants themselves to their detriment and 
under-emphasis. 

With this in mind three fundamental tests can be 
applied to determine the comparative suitability for 
flower show treatment of the different types of 
architectural exhibits at this year’s big shows. Does 
the exhibit demonstrate how to grow plants or else 
how to use them to the best practical and artistic 
advantage? Does the plant material predominate, 
and if not is it either an excuse for displaying archi- 
tectural features or incidental to them? Should the 
exhibit, therefore, be put in a conspicuous place or 
should it be relegated to the fringes of a flower show, 
or does it belong more properly in a home beautiful 
exposition or art museum? 

Perhaps the most startling development of an 
architectural nature this year was the featuring of building 
groups and classes. In Boston the federated garden clubs co- 
operated in the staging of a “competition within unity’’ to 
produce a feasible type of thoroughfare compatible with the 
average income in the form of a model village street with full- 
size houses and gardens. While this group contained such widely 
different structures as small dwelling houses, wayside stands, 
an outdoor restaurant, gardener’s house, greenhouse and gaso- 
line filling station, they were definitely used as backgrounds 
for each exhibit. Since ordinary plants of the best varieties 
were used throughout these exhibits to represent the season 
between May 15 and June 15 and they were judged for suita- 
bility of the planting to the subject, we can accept them for 
the most part as reasonable features for flower show treatment. 

A different sort of building from any of these was em- 
bodied in the garden center reproduced in full size by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey at the International 
Flower Show in New York. This project—with its building 
containing a library, sun-porch, room for children’s exhibits 
and exhibition room, together with a small garden and border 
plantings—was undertaken to encourage the establishment of 
a place in each community where various phases of garden 
making can be demonstrated, and where anyone may go for 
assistance in solving his garden problems. Its educational char- 
acter justified its inclusion in the schedule. 

Wayside markets, as they were called in Philadelphia; way- 
side stands, in Boston; or roadside markets, in Chicago, were 
very popular this Spring. They revealed the increasing atten- 
tion which is being paid to roadside beautification throughout 


Aan the flower shows of the country becoming 





Dining Room Interior at the Chicago Flower Show 





Walled Garden at the Flower Show in Philadelphia 


the country. If such exhibits encourage the attractive display 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables for sale, they will help to 
make our highways more pleasant to travel upon; but unless 
they are judged for quality as well as arrangement, it is hard 
to see how they really advance the cause of horticulture. 

Model gasoline fiiling stations were exhibited with indiffer- 
ent results in both Boston and New York for the same pur- 
pose of improving the appearance of our roadsides. Just so 
long as such exhibits are restricted in number and emphasize 
the proper use of plant material against good architectural 
backgrounds, they are not out of place in the obviously educa- 
tional section of a large show. Another year presumably they 
can be done with more success. 

Now we come to the treatment of houses and gardens at 
different scales. We find Chicago launching into a unique class 
of period dining rooms, featuring table and mantel decora- 
tions, each accompanied both by a garden of flowers and by a 
kitchen garden in keeping with the period of the house. We 
find New York featuring a class for suburban planting to 
show the best development of a plot of ground 100 x 150 
feet, at a scale of one foot equaling ten feet. We find Boston 
showing a very popular class for house and planting in minia- 
ture. These indicate the extent of the architectural trend. 

Aside from the question of good design, the houses on New 
York’s suburban plots at one-tenth of the usual size for hu- 
man occupation were practically impossible to plant in proper 
scale. Boston’s tiny estates, with essentially the same house in 
common, being frankly mere representations of the real thing 
in miniature, gave a more satisfactory idea of actual propor- 














Before and After Exhibits at the St. Louis Flower Show 


tions and could be shown in far greater numbers without tak- 
ing up an undue amount of space. 

Chicago’s period rooms, however well done as to detail. 
seemed to belong more properly in a home beautiful exposi- 
tion than in a flower show. Considering the limitations of 
space for staging exhibits in most large halls, is it not more 
appropriate to demonstrate the relation between house and 
garden at full scale by showing a glimpse into the interior? 

Among the most educational and at the same time logical 
classes displaying the proper relation of plant material to 
buildings were those for foundation and dooryard plantings. 
There was considerable variation this year in the type of ex- 
hibits. In New York member clubs of the Garden Club of 
America demonstrated an inexpensive dooryard planting with 
the same suburban house front as a background for three 
exhibits in Spring, Summer and Winter settings. This was 
a distinct advance in the exemplary use of plants. 

At the National Flower Show the St. Louis Horticultural 
Society’s “‘before’’ and ‘“‘after’’ dooryard plantings also em- 
bodied an excellent idea. Yet, aside from the design of the 
identical house-fronts, the planting was somewhat out of 
scale with the half-size dwellings. Foundation plantings to 
show the proper use of stock nursery material in the St. Louis 
show were displayed against painted houses on single plane 
projections from the painted landscape backgrounds, which 
did not create a wholly satisfactory illusion. Real house-fronts 
in both English and American Colonial styles were provided 
by the flower show committee in Chicago for decoration and 
planting by each exhibitor. In every case these architectural 
backgrounds were obviously used as settings for landscape 
treatment and—provided they do not expand into detached 
buildings—such backgrounds will not assume undue impor- 
tance in the future. 

When gardens are exhibited in architectural settings, the 
latter should also seem to be connected, at least, with the begin- 
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ning of actual buildings. That is one reason why 
the town garden erected in Philadelphia by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was so success- 
ful. It showed the proper use of the best plant 
material in raised beds and pots for this type of 
garden without subordinating it to the architecture 
any more than necessary for artistic effect. Pent- 
house gardens in Boston and St. Louis were less 
successful because of over- or under-planting. The 
esthetic problem of planting walled gardens in 
small enclosures is one of procuring a delicate balance 
between flower and foliage on the one hand with 
the line, color and mass of the structure on the other. 
Whether or not the area can be called a garden in 
the sense that it exists for the purpose of growing 
plants is largely a matter of emphasis. The plants in 
the Chinese “‘Garden of Poetic Contemplation’’ at 
Chicago were certainly more dominant in contrast 
to the neutral gray stucco wall than those in the 
Chinese garden at Boston, where the plants were 
mostly green and the dominant color was the warm 
brown of the architecture brought out by concealed 
yellow lighting. The bird-feeding station set up by 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society at the Boston 
show, with its separate little garden of berried shrubs 
and old apple tree outside a suggested house window, 
offered a practically perfect example of unobtrusive 
architectural treatment. 

Gardens or landscapes with architectural features 
in them may form the major displays of a large 
show. Architectural centers of interest such as the 
native Ozark cabin or the circular white pavilion in 
the azalea garden of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
at St. Louis served to focus the attention and give 
the exhibits harmonious unity of effect. The care- 
fully graded and planted landscape setting of the 
former gave it the illusion of age and permanence. Balancing 
the pavilion in the latter were brilliant masses of red, pink 
and white azaleas at the outer corners of the garden. 

In the Chicago show, by way of contrast to the Ozark 
exhibit at St. Louis, the Suwanee River negro cabin did not 
pretend to be either in a garden or in more than a fragment of 
its outdoor surroundings and most of the plant material it 
contained was quite incidental to the structure. Small-sized 
windmills used as the features of Dutch bulb gardens at Phila- 
delphia and Chicago were appropriate enough in themselves, 
but completely out of scale with the planting. Whenever one 
of these architectural features contributes to the total harmony 
of effect without overwhelming the plants, it is a reasonable 
portion of the exhibit. 

Do such further developments in Chicago as sun-rooms for 
the display of flowers and potted plants, as well as indoor and 
outdoor window boxes, where the plant material was wholly 
subordinate to the general effect, cease to be integral parts of 
a purposeful flower show? And along with these architectural 
embellishments, should the national, historical and occasional 
tables with their exclusive emphasis on flower arrangement, 
which have so often featured our local flower shows in late 
years, give way in part to more practical displays? 

If flower shows are to fulfill their real purposes in the 
community, should we not, in fact, limit their legitimate scope 
primarily to the field of horticulture and its allied fields of 
floriculture and landscape architecture? It is not enough to ask 
that every phase of them shall contain some appeal to public 
interest and appreciation. Unless they concentrate in the 
future on both the better cultivation and utilization of plants, 
their valuable opportunity to improve the human environ- 
ment by spreading a knowledge of how to grow and use them 
will be dissipated in the confusion with countless other pos- 
sible pursuits. 


Lexington, Mass. —Edward B. Ballard. 
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NE of the most interesting places which I visited in 
Florida after attending the Miami show was the experi- 
mental garden at Homestead of Mr. H. W. Johnston, whose 
painstaking work has given the world many delicious fruits 
heretofore unknown outside their native jungles. Besides the 
fruits, Mr. Johnston grows plants which produce drugs and 
cosmetics of many kinds, and many palms, which give his 
place the name of Palm Lodge. He showed us with pride a 
magnificent specimen of Washingtonia robusta, 40 feet high, 
grown from a seed which he planted only 13 years ago. Long 
trailers of white blossoms, connected by creamy ribbons like 
a bridal bouquet, floated against the blue sky, and brought 
exclamations of delight from the visitors. 

Corypha elata is a very rare palm from Burma, and Mr. 
Johnston has the only specimen in this country. We also saw 
a fine specimen of Seaforthia elegans, a palm which bears its 
fruit close to the trunk in short sprays of brilliant red and 
green berries. Cinnamon grows in the garden, and ginger and 
tea and coffee, henna for dyes and Aloe vera, the curative 
properties of which are just becoming known. 

One tree we were not permitted to approach closely—the 
death tree or cupnia from Africa. The fruit is heavily per- 
meated with cyanide of potassium, a deadly poison, but the 
inner kernel is sweet and wholesome. The cherimoya, consid- 
ered by Mr. Johnston one of the three best fruits in the world, 
and the pummelo, one of the four best, both grow here. The 
calamondin, Citrus mitis, a tree about 15 feet high, is one of 
his favorites. It has bloomed and fruited every day for 17 
years, and is still young and vigorous. The fruit is a miniature 
orange which makes a delicious marmalade. The canistel bears 
a fruit the size of a walnut and tastes like the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg. The guanabana is an oval thorny fruit—‘all a 
bluff,’’ said Mr. Johnston, ‘“‘he won't stick any one. Put him 
in the refrigerator and you'll have a fine bow! of sherbet.”’ 
The cajanus or Congo pea was a curious example of a vege- 
table, a sweet, tender green pea, growing on a shrub. The 
small red fruits of the zizyphus, a native of China, make 
excellent jelly, as does the little red, cherry-like pitanga from 
Brazil. 


NE of the handsomest trees in the garden was the satin 

leaf, Chrysophyllum oliviforme. The broad, glossy green 
leaves are velvety cinnamon-brown beneath, and the dark red 
fruit makes a delicious jelly. The loquat, or Japanese plum, 
Eriobotrya japonica, is a handsome tree, nearly as large as an 
apple tree, with pale yellow fruit borne in panicles, and glossy 
dark green leaves, deeply veined. It is sweet and juicy, excel- 
lent for preserves and pies. 

In the center of the garden grew a tall guava tree, laden 
with golden fruit, which we were invited to sample, much to 
our delight. It is a sweet fruit, about the size of a golf ball, 
with a musky flavor, and is the source of the famous guava 
jelly. 

The tamarind tree was one of the largest trees in the gar- 
den, with delicate, pinnate foliage and cinnamon-brown pods 
which are shaped like a peanut. A native of India, it flourishes 
in this Florida garden. A cool, refreshing punch is made from 
the fruit, which contains citric acid, tartaric acid and sugar. 
Many years ago, the pulp was shipped to northern cities in 
kegs, from Jamaica, but now is little known except in the 
South, although it is much esteemed in England. 

The papaya, now naturalized in Florida, was a strange 
sight to northern eyes—a golden melon growing on a slender 
unbranched tree about 12 feet high. The large, deeply lobed 
leaves grow at the top, and beneath are clustered the melons, 
which taste somewhat like muskmellons. The leaves are as 
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remarkable as the fruit. They contain papain, a milky juice, 
much like pepsin, and when folded around meat before cook- 
ing, will make it more tender. But you must not forget and 
leave the meat wrapped too long, or it will shrink to the 
vanishing point! 


. eae gardening does not seem to be so widespread 
in Florida as in the North and we passed many homes 
where no attempt was being made, apparently, to grow 
flowers. Here and there, however, we came upon gardens of 
entrancing beauty and with that feeling of luxuriance which 
always seems to come with the use of palms. The garden of 
Mrs. George Laughlin at Mountain Lake was one of the 
loveliest gardens I saw. The entrance to the house was made 
remarkable by espalier orange trees reaching to the roof. 
Twenty-foot kumquat trees laden with golden fruit flanked 
the steps and several tall pines on the lawn were hung with 
jasmine to the very top. One garden had an espalier fig tree 
and a 10-foot specimen of Beloperone guttata, a gorgeous 
mass of bloom. 

Another lovely garden was that of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bonner Semplis at Coconut Grove, the general character of 
which is indicated by the accompanying illustration. The 
terrace, with its fountain and comfortable chairs, made a 
delightful spot for spending a few moments in rest and 
relaxation. 





The Garden of Mr. and Mrs. John Bonner Semplis at 
Coconut Grove, Florida 
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RESTRAINT—A FLOWER SHOW ASSET 


¥ there is one lesson to be learned from the great Spring 
flower shows of recent weeks it is the value of restraint. A 
few exhibitors have learned it already. Restraint accounted, in 
part at least, for the success achieved by Ralph Hancock of 
Upper Montclair, N. J., in his rock garden exhibits, particu- 
larly the one in Boston. The feeling of restraint, dignity and 
repose which characterized this garden was brought into sharp 
relief by the over-crowded conditions of other gardens nearby. 
Over-planting is the bane of flower shows, a fact which is 
being recognized by competent critics. Mabel B. Broderick of 
St. Louis, in the current number of the publication issued by 
the St. Louis Horticultural Society, gives expression to several 
pertinent observations based on visits to the national flower 
show in the Missouri city. She made a tour of the booths and 
became conscious of fatigue in a flower-loving sense. She saw 
flowers in the mass, but the flowers themselves seemed almost 
something else. She adds, and this remark would apply to 
many other shows, ‘‘Restraint in the use of flowers, decora- 
tions, adjuncts, would have saved the day.”’ 

This critic saw orchids in pitiful need of a background and 
booths so glittering, so ornate, so colorful that by contrast 
the flowers often were a pitiful detail; and she suggests that 
the old Greek motto ‘“‘Nothing too much’’ might be made the 
slogan of exhibitors. There are times when the massing of 
flowers to obtain striking color effects is justified, but such 
occasions are the exception. Flowers in such quantities that 
they lose their individuality and become nothing but flowers 
cease to fire the imagination. 

If over-planting is the besetting sin of flower show exhibi- 
tors, a lack of color sense or a sense of color balance is their 
great misfortune. Flowers which war with each other are 
planted cheek by jowl without regard to the misery which 
they cause visitors and the discomfort which they themselves 
must feel, if it be true, as some persons believe, that flowers 
have senses. 

Getting back to our St. Louis critic, we find one expression 
in her article which might almost be considered idiomatic but 
which calls to mind many rock gardens seen at many shows, 
for nothing which has been said about the St. Louis exhibi- 
tion marks it in any way as different from other exhibitions 
in other cities. This writer speaks of ‘‘too rocky rock gardens” 
and thereby paints a word picture as expressive as half a 
column of less well chosen words. 

The flower show movement is a tremendous one. Its pos- 
sibilities are unlimited. Its influence upon horticulture and 
the development of gardens cannot readily be gauged. The 
enthusiasm of men and women who participate in them is 
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amazing. They bring joy and inspiration and peace of mind 
to thousands of persons, including the cliff dwellers of great 
cities. If criticisms are made of them it is not to disparage 
those who are responsible for them, but merely to help, if 
possible, in making them better and more useful. 


IMPROVISED FLOWER SHOW HEDGES 


ENTION was made in an earlier number of Horticulture 
(May 1, 1933) of the unique device used at the Spring 
flower show in Philadelphia for dividing the large exhibition 
hall into separate sections. The plan described involved the 
use of poultry netting with hemlock branches woven into the 
meshes. 

A different plan was experimented with successfully at the 
California Spring garden show held in April at Oakland, 
Calif. Uniform backgrounds were provided at this show by 
erecting green barriers which looked like hedges 12 feet high. 
These backgrounds were made by using flexible board covered 
with heavy paint that acted as a glue for thousands of small 
pieces of cypress which were applied to the boards, adhering 
closely and making a complete evergreen covering. The effect 
is said to have been exceedingly realistic, the backgrounds hav- 
ing all the appearance of clipped cypress hedges. 

Another delightful feature of this show was found in the 
method used to edge the exhibits. Instead of upright boards 
or tiers of stones or similar devices commonly depended upon, 
the various exhibits were edged with grass strips laid almost 
even with the floor and giving an unusually realistic feeling. 


A DELIGHTFUL ITALIAN GARDEN 


LIKE the garden in front of the Grand Hotel Vittoria in 

Sorrento. It is so thoroughly Italian, with its marble 
heads of Venus and the old emperors, its marble columns on 
which are pots of red geraniums in flower or else a pot in 
which some plant has died. For Italian gardens are not kept 
up like ours; therein some think lies their charm. However 
this may be, it is good under the cold March winds to see beds 
of primroses in bloom, iris, narcissus and antirrhinum all in 
blossom before the dry, hot weather comes. 

We prowl about this garden under the golden fruit of the 
orange trees, or rest on the blue and yellow tiled benches, 
letting our thoughts run riot with the flowers. Untidy, yes; 
so is the garden of the Vatican in Rome with its overturned 
pottery jars for fountains, or the garden of the Villa Colonna, 
where ivy grows up over the grey stone figures, yet there is a 
charm to the tangle of flowers and our thoughts slip away 
to wonder what makes Italy the land of romance and fascina- 
tion that she is especially now when the almond trees are 
coming into bloom and the fresh Spring green is on the trees. 

—M. R. Case. 


Sorrento, Italy. 


THE PEA SHRUB IN MASSACHUSETTS 


EAR Sir—lIn your issue of February 15 there is an inter- 
esting note from Portland, Ore., concerning Lespedeza 
formosa, the purple bushclover. In Massachusetts it is also 
herbaceous and its season of bloom (September) is much 
shorter than in Oregon. The growth is as graceful but, in 
sheltered spots, it does not require staking. I am familiar with 
two five- to fifteen-year-old plants, the latter planted in light 
shade and almost a pure gravel, the former in heavy loam 
with junipers. The actual color of the flowers is a vivid 
magenta that is lovely with the hardy asters and oddly chic 
with the brilliance of a near-by fragrant sumac. Though I 
have used it only with shrubs, it might well find a place at the 
back of the perennial border (perhaps where Oriental pop- 
pies have left a hole). One would lose, however, much of its 
charm where there was no slope or wall for it to drape. 
—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 
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make half a dozen compositions of far more beauty 

and artistic merit than the original. As for colors, the 
modern taste is swinging back to magentas and other bold, 
rich colors. For flower shows at least, this is a welcome change 
from the pretty pale pinks and blues that have made shows 
innocuous in years gone by. These statements made by Mrs. 
Walter R. Hine in her book, ““The Arrangement of Flowers,” 
indicate some of the trends of flower show exhibits. 

All Victorian flower pictures, Mrs. Hine says, have the 
distinguishing marks of an ornate container of the time, 
crowded with appropriate flowers, usually of many varieties 
and of rich, strong coloring. The French type of arrangement, 
although full and opulent in appearance, is set up to show to 
advantage the form of the individual blossoms and the dainty 
pale coloring of the whole. 

Modernism has given strength and purity of line and a 
complete elimination of all unnecessary and confusing detail 
to arrangements. In them, plant material possessing unusual 
beauty and distinction of form should be used. Bold lines are 
necessary. Modernistic arrangements need a harmonious set- 
ting which is rarely found in a flower show. Anthuriums, 
calla lilies, amaryllis, and cyclamen lend themselves admirably 
to this type of arrangement. One can use new and very mod- 
ern glass effectively. Mrs. Hine disagrees with the statement 
that modernistic flower compositions should be absolutely 
symmetrical and yet she leaves some latitude for 
personal taste in this matter. 

In setting forth general rules for flower arrange- 
ments, the author gives equal importance to the five 
characteristics, distinction, relation of flowers and 
container, color harmony, proportion, and perfec- 
tion of arrangement. To be distinct, an arrangement 
must be different and yet not eccentric or queer. 
Color harmony is brought about in part by a color 
combination in which there is one dominant tone 
with accents of one or more hues rather than an 
even division of the three colors. Perfection of 
arrangement may be achieved occasionally by the 
judicious pruning of branches, leaves and even of 
flowerets in a completed arrangement. She also 
makes the following points: 


Combinations of exotic and common plant material are 
rarely good. Occasionally with early Spring garden flowers, 
pussy willows are attractive but they add nothing to arrange- 
ments of greenhouse material. Any flowers of a coarse, weedy 
growth, like calendulas, are usually desirable only in a simple, 
unsophisticated arrangement in an inexpensive container. 

Horticultural perfection is not always to be desired in a 
blossom chosen for an artistic composition. The finer a snap- 
dragon is horticulturally, the more difficult it is to arrange. 

Carnations, lacking foliage, lend themselves to prim, per- 
fectly symmetrical, modernistic arrangements, and they are 
quite lovely in modern clear glass of fine quality and rounded form. In 
combining plant material of different heights, it is far better to have it 
approximate its natural habits of growth in relation to the other flowers 
in the combination. 

Most garden flowers are improved by soaking them in deep, cool water 
in a dark place free from draughts, before arranging. Chrysanthemums, 
peonies and other blossoms with semi-woody stems should have three or 
four inches of the lower stem crushed. Hollyhock stems may be charred or 
dipped in a solution of nitric acid (one-tenth of one per cent) immediately 
upon cutting, and then given the usual soaking. Poppies will hold their 
petals longer if a few drops of gelatin are placed in the heart of the 
blossom as it opens in water. Maidenhair fern will keep fairly well if 
some of the leaves of each frond are under water. Hollow-stemmed shrubs 
like sumach or elder need to be soaked, leaves and all, for a few hours 
before arranging. These are some of the author’s suggestions for the treat- 
ment of flowers. 


The experience of Mrs. Hine in flower shows has been that 
never should a dancing lady be marooned in the midst of 
plant material. No one thing is more universally disliked by 
competent judges. On the other hand, many famous potters 
are making again the charming birds and figurines so popular 


Mo amateurs use enough plant material in one vase to 


***The Arrangement of Flowers” by Mrs. Walter R Hine. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 





HOW TO USE FLOWERS INDOORS“ 






in another day and if sympathetically used they are quite lovely. 
They are better placed on the table in addition to the actual 
flower arrangement, however, than used as holders for the flow- 
ers themselves. Most baskets are impossible as flower containers. 


ROSE BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
| gored Dean Hole’s classical ‘‘A Book About Roses’”* 


has been quoted more often than any other rose book ever 
printed. First published in 1869, it has been difficult to obtain 
in recent years except from second-hand book shops. The 
reprint in new type, therefore, should be warmly received. 
J. Horace McFarland has written the introduction. 

Climbing rose varieties have reached such numbers that G. 
A. Stevens, newly elected secretary of the American Rose 
Society, has deemed it advisable to write the book, ‘‘Climbing 
Roses.’’* Mr. Stevens greatly admires the climbing roses be- 
cause of their vigor and general freedom from pests, not 
overlooking, of course, the enormous quantities of blooms 
that they produce. They will flourish in sterile soil, sometimes 
endure half shade and exist under other conditions unfavor- 
able to the aristocratic teas and hybrid teas. ‘‘Climbing roses 
are everybody’s roses,’’ to use his words. The last 43 pages 
of this book are filled with a list of 840 climbing roses in 
which is recorded the originator with the date of introduc- 
tion, the type, description and evaluation. 





The National Rose Show at Bad Kreuznach, Germany, in 1932, Illustrated in 
the Year Book of the American Rose Society 


The year 1910 is notable in rose history because in that 
year the famous variety Dr. W. Van Fleet was introduced. 
The Doctor who originated it called it Daybreak but it was 
renamed by the introducers in his honor. Some of the newer 
climbing roses that are now making names for themselves are 
grouped under the heading of climbing hybrid perpetual roses 
by Mr. Stevens. In this group are Miss Marion Manifold, 
Black Boy, Daydream, Scorcher, Paul’s Lemon Pillar and 
Madame Gregoire Staechelin. 

Courtney Page, editor, has filled ‘“The Rose Annual’’* of 
the National (English) Rose Society generously with the ex- 
perience of amateurs of the British Isles. Naturally, few per- 
sons except those who visit horticultural libraries or who 
chance to be foreign members of the National Rose Society 
ever have an opportunity to learn how rose fanciers grow 


1A Book About Roses” by S. Reynolds Hole. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 
‘Climbing Roses” by G. A. Stevens. Published by The Macmillan Com » Y 
N. Y. Price $2.00. a 
3**The Rose Annual” of the National Rose Society, Westminster, England. 
***The American Rose Annual" of the American Rose Society, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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roses abroad. A symposium on the preparation of rose beds 
reveals that the English custom is to remove the soil from beds 
to a depth of two feet six inches, replacing it with top soil or 
turfy loam. In fact, turf is said to have value as a manure and 
instead of scattering a few handfuls of bone meal under each 
plant, one is advised to put five or six good-sized turfs in the 
hole. 

The depth to which manure should go is not agreed upon 
but H. R. Darlington, past president of the society, expresses 
his opinion that manure should not be placed below the top 
layer of soil. The useful products will be washed down by the 
rain. 

One amateur has immeasurably increased his interest in 
rose growing with a pocket magnifying lens. With it he has 
found that the petals of the Etoile de Hollande rose have a 
rich velvety appearance because the surface of the petals is 
covered with tiny cells which protrude upwards like the pile 
of a carpet, and it is the light and shade between these num- 
berless tiny domes which give the velvety effect. 

Needless to say the English rose annual is carefully read on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but for American readers ‘“The 
American Rose Annual” for 1933‘ has the greater value. 
Thousands of members will undoubtedly be impressed with 
‘The Message of a Rose’ written by a World War veteran 
chaplain. Fourteen years have not dimmed his vivid impres- 
sions of awakening in a field hospital cot to find a tiny wild 
rose on his bed. 

No amateur gardener need have any questions about the 
elementary principles of pruning roses after reading the ade- 
quate instructions that Montague Free of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden has given in his article, ‘“‘Pruning Roses in 
Spring.’’ Amateurs might well copy the salient points into 
their garden notebooks for permanent reference. ‘‘It is mighty 
hard to convince folks that they must cut back Spring-planted 
roses within three inches of the ground,” he says. 

A Californian’s hobby of collecting old roses has led him 
to many old gardens from which cuttings, buds and roots of 
innumerable old-fashioned kinds, known now only by such 
names as ‘‘Aunt Beckie’s’’ rose or ‘“Grandmother’s Favorite’”’ 
have been gathered. Another interesting phase of his work is 
a part played by old California missions from each of which a 
rose is being solicited. Over 60 varieties which have stood the 
long, rainless California Summers without water have been 
obtained to date. 

Foreign correspondents are represented this year more than 
usual, there being contributions from Bulgaria, Italy, Canada 
and Germany in addition to the customary notes under the 
heading, ‘‘Roses Around the World.’’ Peter Lambert, a 
famous German rosarian, tells of the origin of the Frau 
Karl Druschki and the Gruss an Teplitz roses. 

It is not necessary to point out to the regular readers of the 
Annual that from the 35 articles and departments, they may 
gain all the latest news about roses. Many varieties are illus- 
trated in full color or in black and white. Invaluable cultural 
directions and unusual articles make this 184-page book one 
of several attractive features of membership in the American 
Rose Society. 


A POPULAR BOOK ABOUT INSECTS 


“Insects: Man's Chief Competitors,”” by W. P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf. 
Published by The Williams &% Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Price $1.00. 


HOSE uncanny detectives, entomologists, have pried into 

the private lives of insects and have discovered many amaz- 
ing facts about them. Some of them are presented in this book. 
The authors have also outlined the story of that perpetual 
warfare which mankind is compelled, for its own salvation, 
to wage on insect pests. A few particularly interesting insects 
have been selected for individual chapters; they include the 
grape phylloxera, the ox warble, the Hessian fly, the seven- 
teen-year locust, the Colorado potato beetle and the cotton 
boll weevil. 
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MRS. HELEN FOX’S HERB BOOK 


“Gardening With Herbs,”” by Helen Morgenthau Fox. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

RS. FOX spent three years collecting and testing herbs 

in her garden and kitchen, and in searching the litera- 

ture in foreign languages and on file in the libraries in this 

country in preparation for her latest book, ‘‘Gardening With 

Herbs.’’ She writes about her experiences very delightfully 

and in fact has enriched the chapters with quotations from the 
Bible, the Greek, and old herbals. 

Much of the early herb lore was based on superstition. The 
physical appearance of herbs was reason enough to give them 
certain qualities. For example, the throatwort, Campanula 
trachelium, with its throat-like corolla was thought to be 
healing for diseases of the trachea. Some plants were believed 
to have a benign effect while others brought evil in their wake. 
Even today, according to Mrs. Fox, there are shops in New 
York City where powdered herbs are sold ‘‘not only for medi- 
cine but for ‘concentration work,’ love potions and the like.”’ 

Early North American settlers found here roses, artemisias, 
strawberries and garlic that were so similar to the plants that 
they had grown at home that they attributed the same quali- 
ties to these American herbs that had characterized their Euro- 
pean relatives. Seeds and slips of aromatic herbs, however, 
were imported to supplement native plants. 

References to herbs were made in early writings. The cook 
books of the nineteenth century mentioned the nasturtium 
and peppers as new herbs. A few attempts have been made to 
raise herbs commercially in the United States, notably by 
Shakers in their communities in Harvard, Mass., and Mount 
Lebanon, N. Y. Herb growing, however, has not been profit- 
able as yet in the United States. Recently there has been a 
renaissance of interest in herb flavor and fragrance, and Mrs. 
Fox has written her book with the hope that the present-day 
housewife with her modern kitchen will go back to preparing 
dishes redolent of the aromatic fragrances which characterized 
the food of her ancestors who first came to these shores. 

As an aid to growing herbs, Mrs. Fox gives instructions for 
raising them from seeds, many of which must still be obtained 
from abroad. She explains how to harvest and cure the herbs. 
Several herb teas are enticingly described. 

The greater part of this volume of 334 pages is filled with 
data on 60 selected kinds including costmary, coriander, car- 
nation, Virginia strawberry, lovage, balm, sweet cicely and 
so on. Under each plant heading is given its description, his- 
tory and legend, uses, and culture. Selected recipes and a long 
bibliography are included. The plates, a score or more in 
number, were drawn by Miss Mansfield. Mrs. Fox’s book is 
an outstanding addition to the very limited amount of 
American herb lore. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM ENGLAND 


‘An Illustrated Gardening Encyclopaedia.’’ Edited by Richard Sudell. 
Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 
| opened 40 English gardening authorities have collabo- 

rated to make a new encyclopedia of interest to garden- 
minded folks of all classes. The material has been simplified as 
much as possible. This is especially true of the plant descrip- 
tions, of which there are many thousands in a thick volume 
of 1152 pages. Yet garden making in its many phases is dis- 
cussed at length. 

Headings range from ‘‘Capability Brown,’’ a garden de- 
signer of the eighteenth century, to carrots, under which head- 
ing it is suggested that exhibition carrots may be grown by 
first opening a cone-shaped hole in the ground with a bar to 
a depth of three or four feet which is then filled with sifted 
soil. Sow a few seeds at the top and thin them later to one in 
each hole. 

The recommendation is made that if the turf along a gar- 
den path is broken at the edge, a section of turf 15 inches 
square be cut out and turned around, thus making a straight 
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edge. If a sample of garden soil is dried in a tumbler and then 
covered with a little diluted hydrochloric acid, one can tell 
whether or not the soil is acid. If there is no effervescence, the 
soil requires liming. One is advised to place the cuttings of 
Lithospermum prostratum, Heavenly Blue, in a shady and 
moist spot until ‘they are rooted provided the moisture is not 
allowed to become stagnant. 

The different methods of pruning are described and illus- 
trated. English sparrows, it is claimed, may be kept away 
from flower beds with a ‘‘Glitterer’’ bird scarer (a cat’s head 
of tin with glass eyes inserted) . ‘Starlings in a group are gay 
and joyous and as full of chatter as a tea-table of old ladies!” 
There are calendars of garden work for the 12 months. 


A ROCK GARDEN GOLDENROD 


T is not necessary even in a small rock garden to limit all 
growth to creeping things. One or two bold plants will, 
by very contrast, emphasize and direct attention to the small 
and dainty sedums or partridge berries nestling against the 
stones below. 

Such a plant is the blue-stemmed goldenrod, Solidago 
caesia, which will grow and flourish in a shaded place, waving 
its wreath-like length of golden bloom in the breezes of late 
October, making a “‘sunshine in a shady place’ in a way no 
other of the species can. One of the commonest of goldenrods, 
it is free from coarseness and is easily controlled, growing in 


sun, although it prefers a semi-shaded situation. It is the latest 


blooming variety, showing color in my garden until late 
November. 

It is a striking fact that many wild plants, including this 
solidago, are at their best when given a semi-civilized habitat 
and selected companion groups, quite reversing Emerson’s 
conclusion in regard to the seashells from which he wiped the 
‘“‘weeds and foam, and fetched the sea-born treasures home; 
but the poor unsightly things had left their beauty on the 
shore, with the sun and sand and the wild uproar.’’ No doubt 
this goldenrod is better separated from its kind simply because 
of Nature’s prodigality. Among its myriad cousins its beauty 
is obscured, their vast numbers confusing the eye and making 
it difficult to single out. 

—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


PROTECTION FOR PEDESTRIANS 


HERE lawns come close to a drive or walk it is difficult 

to keep the grass from growing out of bounds or from 
making ragged looking edges. The garden maker trims these 
edges clean and straight, as a matter of course, but all too 
often he thoughtlessly takes off too much of the sod. The 
result is that the path or drive is continually widened. It is 
the same unthinking practice that causes garden makers to 
plant shrubs so close to walks and drives that they extend 
over them and get in the way after several years of growth. 
The shrub may seem to be in just the right place when it is 
planted, but the man doing the work must always keep in 
mind what the situation will be a few years in the future. 


MIGNONETTE IN THE GARDEN 


r mignonette is to be grown for its fragrance, the smaller 
flowered kinds are to be chosen. The large spikes grown by 
commercial florists are not the most satisfactory for private 
gardens. Another point to remember is that mignonette is not 
readily transplanted. Successive sowings at intervals of two 
or three weeks will be necessary in order to keep continuous 
blooms, as the flowering season of the individual plants is not 
long. The plants should stand three or four inches apart, and 
prefer a somewhat moist location where’they get the sun in 
the morning only, although they will thrive fairly well in 
almost any location which is not unduly hot or dry. 
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DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 


All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be grown in your 
garden as easily as hollyhocks. They will grow faster and 
more vigorously by following our simple instructions 
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OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR A ——— 
BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM BED FREE 
Blooming Size ° 
Seed 2 Plane with 
Pkt. ach zen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain $1.00 $0.15 $1.50 every 
Blackmore&LangdonStrain 1.00 .15 1.50! $2 order 
Belladonna, Light Blue... .50 10 1.00 Complete 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue... .50 10 1.00 information 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo. .50 .10 1.00 on tow 
Chinense Blue .......... 25 .08 -75 os anew 
Chinense White ......... 25 .08 .75 — 
Delphinium 
Mail your order today. Be the first in your Bates consol 


community to grow Delphinium without blight. 


Send for lst THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
comment LYONS - - - - « « KANSAS 
— Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 





900 FINE TULIPS 


grown on our own Holland Nurseries, for $15.00 


Half of this collection for $8.00 


Darwin Tulips Aphrodite 
Flamingo 
Jubilee 


Breeder Tulips Apricot 

Lucifer 

Prince of Orange 
Louise de la Valliere Cottage Tulips Avis Kennicott 
Prince of Wales Parrot Tulips Fantasy 


We are prepared to change this collection to suit your personal taste. 


OREGON GROWN NARCISSI 


A splendid collection for Naturalizing, all types, packed separately, so that you 
may plant each type by itself. 


500 bulbs for $22.50 250 bulbs for $12.50 





Types to be selected according to your wishes. 
Our descriptive catalog on Holland Bulbs will be mailed to you upon request. 


H. J. OHMS, INC., Flowerbulb Specialists 
NOORDW YK-HOLLAND STAMFORD, CONN. 














PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKET 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
A LARGER BASKET ON WHEELS 


STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 


Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Packed in Cartons 


$5 NATURAL FINISH—$5.50 STAINED (Any Color) 
P.O.B. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


AMY M. GRANT PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


















Z™®z~, NOVELTIES FOR SPRING 


- HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS—Stained glass flowers that clip 
to stake or plant attract ruby-throated emerald jewels of 
flashing flight to your garden. Just fill with sugar and water 
and serve. Five for $1. Just enough for your porch or 


garden—postpaid. 
BLUEBIRDS—Six Packard Blue 


bird Houses for $4 postpaid. 

SPECIAL BIRDFOOD OFFER— 
Spring feeding with Packard 
Birdfood brings the best of the 
migrants to your garden. A big 
f an 25-lb. bag for $3 postpaid. 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES—tThe cutest things! A pinch opens clasp which cioses auto- 
matically and holds the tall plant upright. Invisible among foliage, everlasting, strong. 
86 inch length, 12 for $2. Postage extra. Mailing weight 4 lbs. 


These Very Special Price Offers Good Until June 1 
Write_now to 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


| 1446 WASHINGTON STREET CANTON, MASS. 








i Vy = ra. 
THE BEAUTY OF 
YOUR GARDEN 
can be seriously damaged in one 
season of neglect. Protect the 
growth and beauty of years... 


keep your garden free of insects 
by using 


NWibhsous 
“OK” PLANT SPRAY 
Nothing to mix . . . just dilute 
with water. Safe, clean, easy to 


use, no clogging sediment. Write 
for booklet E5. 


WILSON’S “FUNG-O” 
is invaluable as a preventive and 
cure foramultitude of garden ills. 
For full details ask for folder E5. 





Dept. E-5 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











SMALL 


TREES 


For Forest and 
Nursery Planting 


Kelsey Nursery Service has for years 
specialized in furnishing good healthy 
seedlings and transplants in a great va- 
riety of evergreens, a complete list of 
which will be sent on request. Some of 
the most popular and desirable are 
listed and priced here: 





(Each ‘“‘*’”? means one transplanting) 


Riga Scotch Pine 100 1000 
39 G0 36 Ie. F* Lc ccc $10.00 $80.00 
Red Pine (Resinosa) 
& £: & SEPT ee 4.00 20.00 


2to3 ft.*** (bushy) 28.00 175.00 
Norway Spruce 





BO OO Be wk © access 4.00 14,00 
ES OO OO Oe. occas 7.50 60.00 
Colorado Spruce (blue to green) 
So OMe. iscecvs 6.75 55.00 
12 to18in ***(bushy) 25.00 200.00 
Douglas Fir 
2te15 in. **(bushy) 18.00 130.00 
18 to 24in. **( bushy) 25.00 200.00 
Balsam Fir 
ar eee, SP a eae 8.00 18.00 
gf ee 4.50 32.00 
Arborvitae (White Cedar) 
pf 6 Sa gee ee 4.00 80.00 


Kelsey's 1933 “Short Guide’ contains 


hundreds of similar offers and 


is free 


on request to readers of ‘‘Horticulture.” 


KELSEY 
NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Oo. 
50 Church Street, New York City 









TROUBLESOME PLANT NAMES 


HORTICULTURE 


a, grin cog persons have asked Horticulture to give the 
proper pronunciation of the plant names listed below. 
As with the names previously published, the accent falls on 


the italicized syllable. 
Helianthus: he-li-dn-thus. The sunflower, from the Greek helios meaning 
the sun and anthos meaning flower. 

Helichrysum: hel-i-kri-sum. An everlasting flower. 

Helleborus: he-leb-o-rus. Christmas rose. 

Heracleum: her-a-k/é-um. The cow parsley and named for Hercules. 

hermaphrodite: her-mdf-ro-dite. The name indicates a flower which has 

both male and female parts. 

Hesperis: hes-per-is. The sweet-scented rocket. 

Meconopsis: mé-con-dp-sis. Greek meaning poppy-like. 

Mesembryanthemum; més-em-bri-dn-the-mum. Greek meaning mid-day 
flower; the flowers open in sunshine and close in shadow. Fig marigold. 

Monarda: mo-nar-da. Named after Nicholas Monardez, a 16th century 
Spanish physician and botanist. 

Montbretia: m6nt-bré-ti-a. South African bulbs described in botanies 
under tritonia. 

Nicotiana: ni-k6-shi-d-na. Named for Jean Nicot, a French ambassador 
in Portugal who first obtained tobacco seeds from a Dutch merchant. 

Oenothera: é-no-thé-ra (or é-ndéth-er-a). Evening primrose. 

Pachysandra; pak-i-sdn-dra. From the Greek meaning thick stamen. 

Papaver: pa-pd-ver. Meaning thick milk, referring to the juice. 

Physostegia: fi-s6-sté-ji-a. Meaning a bladder covering, referring to the 
inflated fruiting calyx. False dragon-head. 
Polygonatum: pol-i-g6-nd-tum. From the Greek meaning many knees, 
alluding to the numerous joints of the root stalks. Solomon’s seal. 
Pyrethrum: py-ré-thrum. Derived from the Greek meaning ‘‘much fire,’ 
referring to the acrid roots. 

Platycodon: plat-y-k6-don. From the Greek word meaning broad bell. 
The balloon-flower. 

Physostegia: fi-s6-sté-ji-a. The inflated fruiting calix suggests the Greek 
derivation meaning bladder and covering. False dragonhead. 


LITHOSPERMUM HEAVENLY BLUE 


OOD blues are rare in the rock garden. It is also hard to 

find a blue that blooms in mid-season when bloom itself 

is at a premium. The lithospermum Heavenly Blue, a much- 

discussed plant, especially with regard to its hardiness around 

Boston, can be successfully grown if it is placed in a sheltered 
nook of the rock garden in full sun. 

When it is so planted it yields during July and August the 
most charming light-blue flowers possible to conceive. After 
it is through blooming it should be cut back rather severely 
to promote compact growth and covered lightly with dry 
straw during the Winter. In spite of this extra care, this plant 
will generously repay anyone for growing it. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 


Belmont, Mass. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW ARMERIA 
RMERIA MARITIMA ROSEA COMPACT A is a very 


great improvement over either A. maritima or A. lau- 
cheana splendens. It may be a cross of them, as it has the same 
color of flower as A. /aucheana, and it has the foliage of A. 
maritima. In height it is almost the same. The flowers are 
considerably larger. A good point is that it will almost surely 
flower twice. It is a good new plant for the rock garden. 


—Frederick W. Boissevain. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SAXIFRAGA MACNABIANA 


A fine encrusted Saxifrage that is easy to 
grow in rock crevices. 
$1.25 for 5 (add postage) 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


New variety with small deep pink, very fra- 
grant flowers; stands a little shade. 
$1.50 for 5 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 





810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 








SPRING 


And all of us are working hard to make it a GLADSOME SPRING. 


We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below those which 
have prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 








IS HERE 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 














You've been looking for 
these new 


GARDEN GLOVES |! 


[pt en0cr gloves of imported leather, 
specially processed to make them amaz- 
ingly soft and pliable. You can be as active 
as you please—digging, pruning, weeding, 
potting, enjoying yourself with almost bare- 
hand freedom—yet with all-leather protec- 
tion against stains, scratches, hardening and 
drying of the skin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN wear them to 
keep their hands well groomed for bridge or 
business. 


Ask for ‘‘Eezy-Wear’’ gloves at leading dept. 
stores (Notions and House Furnishings 
Depts.) and better seed and hardware stores. 
Or send 75c for pair postpaid. They outwear 
6 pairs of fabric gloves and can be washed 
regularly. Three sizes for women (Small, 
Medium, Large) ; twosizes formen (Medium, 
Large). Made only by THE NATIONAL 
GLOVE CoO., Dept. H4, Columbus, Ohio 


NATIONAL 


E€zy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 








Electric Hedge Shear 
Saves hours of hard work 
... does a smoother, cleaner job 


Here's a telegraphic story of Hedgshear, 
first shown to enthusiastic crowds at the Inter- 
national Flower Show held in New York in 
March. Hedgshear works on a new vibra- 
tionless principle ... 6,000 cuts per minute 
with cutters that sharpen themselves. . . can- 
not jam... cuts light or tough branches 
easily, hedges, shrubbery or grass ... weighs 
less than 6 Ibs. ... perfectly balanced to pre- 
vent fatigue... runs from any lighting socket 
... made by electric tool specialists with 20 
years’ experience. Write for free demonstration. 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1722 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Electric Vibrotionless Trimmer 


Distributors Attention—some territory still 
open. Write for details of franchise. 





New England's Coldest Nursery 
Offers 

10% discount on all cash orders of 

$5.00 or more in May. Attractive 

catalog, free on request. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VERMONT 








Finest varieties of Verbenas and Petun- 

ias (including Mayflower and Lavender | 
Glory Verbenas and Petunia violacea 

and Sutton’s dwarf mauve) from 8% 

inch pots: $1.50 per dozen. Also smaller 

sizes. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 
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100° GLADIOLUS $9.00 


diate 10 yy bulbs of 
ca | the following varieties, pre- 


paid: 
E. I. Farrington Marmor: 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Glory Nuthall 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
P&tzer’s Triumph Osalin 


Description of these and many others 
in our 1983 catalog. Send for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, NEW 











Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt atteation. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 











Irises, Peonies, 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis 


Largest and finest and best grown collection in the 
Philadelphia area. 
FRANDAMA GARDENS 


ELKINS PARK PENNSYLVANIA 
(NORTH EDGE OF PHILADELPHIA) 
Visitors Very Welcome! 





Modern Iris and Peonies 


Over 600 varieties of all types, listed in the new 
Iris catalog. They range from the early Dwarfs, 
through the tall Bearded, and include the gorgeous 
Japs, that close the season. A list of fine Peonies 
is also available. Catalog and list feature accurate 
descriptions and classification. Blooming size roots 
at the new low prices. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
STA. M CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN | OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 





Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Ooum. 


ROCK GARDENS 
Would be incomplete without 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


We can send you a collection of 5 dis- 
tinct varieties (single rosettes) for 75c; 
small clumps, 5 for $1.25. Postage extra. 


Ask for Catalogue 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 














FOR SALE 
Meconopsis Baileyi, blue Poppy. 250 strong 
plants ready to set out from 5” paper pots. 
Plants 60c each. Must be called for at 
eenhouse, Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, 
turday, May 20th. 


MBS. 0. 8. HOUGHTON, Tel. Reg. 1650 





Over 400 Varieties of Hardy Perennials 
and Rock Plants. Quality Stock at Lowest 
Prices. Price List on Request. Corliss Bros., 
Inc., Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





Colorado BLUE Spruce, 3 year old. Extra 
strong trees. I will PREPAY them to you 
for only 2c each. H. D. BELCHER, Brook 
Forest, Colorado. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 





6 tee are many sub-tropical and unusual varieties of 

vegetables which offer much of interest to the botanically 
minded gardener. The Jerusalem artichoke needs a long 
season. It is not an artichoke, except in name, but a sunflower 
with edible tubers. My mother-in-law mistook mine for a 
part of the flower garden, and made some excellent bouquets 
from the blooms—a fortunate error, it seems, as I have 
recently read that the flowers should be picked to obtain good 
tuber production. 

Under the name of ‘‘American Artichoke,’’ a Texas or- 
ganization of growers has advertised this vegetable extensively 
as a non-starch substitute for the potato. They may be found 
on sale throughout most of the year. Obtain a few tubers in 
the market, plant them like potatoes, and you will have plants 
six to eight feet tall with an abundance of really desirable 
flowers for cutting and 25 to 30 edible tubers to each plant. 

Cardoon, often sold in the market under the name of 
“‘Cardoni,”’ a California-grown vegetable, will do well if 
started after the weather is warm, and forced with ferti- 
lizer, so that there is no delay in growth. Blanch it and use 
for salads. The plant itself resembles a clump of green swords 
three to six feet high. 

There are several types of chicory, one of which is used as 
a coffee substitute. The roots from the witloof type when 
taken up and forced in the Winter in a very rich soil in the 
dark, send up the white cigar-shaped French endive. 

The peanut grows well even in the North if furnished with 
a good soil, a warm season, and some lime. It is very interest- 
ing to watch the flowers turn into little needles which bend 
over and burrow into the soil so that the pods can develop 
below the surface. The plants should be hilled a little at that 
time. 

Roselle is a distinctly tropical plant, in its sensitiveness to 
cold, that is grown for its calyces and swollen bracts from 
which a bright red jelly is made. These grew lustily for me 
but they seem to need a longer season for full development. 

An old-timer is martynia, grown for its oddly shaped pods 
which are picked in an immature stage for pickles. Both its 
foliage and flowers are highly decorative and it would not be 
out of place in any flower garden. Okra is another vegetable, 
the flowers of which are more attractive than those of many 
plants grown solely for their blooms. Its scientific name, 
Hibiscus esculentum, reveals that it is a member of the mallow 
family which accounts for the beauty of the flowers. The 
plants require only plenty of fertilizer to grow a profusion 
of edible pods for soups. These pods develop with amazing 
rapidity and must be kept picked off to stimulate production. 

A cousin of the radish is found in mogri, the young seed- 
pods being the edible part. The long pods twist themselves 
into many fascinating forms. The name of Rocket has been 
given to Eruca (Rucola) sativa, which grows well and has 
young leaves which are said to be excellent for salads. The 
growing plants have an odor decidedly resembling that of the 
“‘polecat.’’ Probably few Americans would care for the decided 
licorice flavor of the “‘bulb’’ (swollen leaf stem) of the 
finocchio which is used as a salad, either raw or cooked. It is 
sometimes called anise and I am told that Anisette, the famous 
French liqueur, can be made from its tops. 

Scorzonera is the black salsify and has a more delicate 
flavor than the better known white oyster plant. 

Another vegetable which should interest the many lovers 
of salsify is the Chinese artichoke. These resemble curiously 
jointed white worms, are sold in Boston about the first of 
the year under the French name of Crosnes and, when cooked, 
seem to me to taste much like oyster plant. They do well if the 
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C. G. van Tubergen, Ltd. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Choice Bulbs 


Direct From Holland 


For catalog quoting cost in Haarlem 
(Packing and importation charges te 
be paid by purchaser) 




















Apply to 
E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent 
110 Broad Street New York City 
PROTEC OR GARDEN 


“Metal Ever-Lasting” Plant Stakes, 
galvanized, green—with single cop- 
per wire strand neatly threaded 
through holes, furnishes an attrac- 
tive fence two ft. high (3-ft. stakes). 
Send $1.50 for a sample 40-ft. fence 
($2.00 west of Mississippi). Addi- 
tional 8-ft. lengths 30c each. (40c 
west.) AGENTS WANTED 


Also send $1.25 ($1.75 west) for 6 sam- 
ple 3-ft. Plant Stakes for the garden. 
All POSTPAID. (Prices for 4, 5, 6-ft. 
stakes on request.) 


Address: M. E. DORNHEIM 


14 Ellison Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 


TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 














humus - forming 
Peet Moss Blended 
with the finest 
naturel fertilizer, 
poultry monure. 


® 


C.E. BUELL,» 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
Also importers of horticultural 


Peat Moss from HOLLAND 




















Rock Garden and Perennial Plants 
25c each, $2.50 doz., Postpaid 


Anemone Sylvestris, white; Linaria Alpina, vio- 
let; Linaria Anticaria, yellow; Globularia, blue 
Delphinium Dwarf Yellow, scarlet; Aster Mauve 
Cushion, mauve; Aster Alpinus, violet blue; 
Aubrietia Deltoidies, lavender; Primula Auricula, 
mixed; Campanula Laurii, lavender. 

R. E. HOUGHTON 


OAK STREET WESTWOOD, MASS. 


HARDY MUMS coors 

& COLORS 
Grown outdoors. Collection of 50, unlabeled, 
different for $2.25 postpaid. Pink or double 
White Lotus $1.00 each. Waterlilies and 


aquatics at reasonable prices. Sternbergia 
Lutea bulbs. 





JOSEPH SCHMIDT, Yorxrtown, Va. 
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HANTON 


for GARDENERS 


Scentless —Invisible—Immediately Effective 

The way to keep your hands in the pink of con- 
dition is to protect them. 

HANTON is a skin cream, made f om a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natu-al oils and is 
free from alkali. A gardener repoits that HAN- 
TON will prevent ivy poisoning. 

HANTON is obtainable at 50c for a 2-oz. 
bottle, prepaid. Garden Club Special: six 2- 
oz. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Clubs, six 
8-oz. size, prepaid, $4. 


THE HANTON COMPANY 

BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
AGENTS WANTED: Garden Club Sales and 

* Flower Shows are already 
making money selling HANTON. Members acting 
as agents in spare time are making $15 to $20 a 
week profit. By demonstration it sells readily. 
HANTON is a boon to outdoor and office workers. 


Let us know at the above address if you will be an 
agent for HANTON. 








‘‘Quite the best book for the enthusiastic 
amateur to own.’’—Home and Field. 


The Arrangement 
of Flowers 
by Mrs. W. R. Hine 


“Thoroughly readable ... 
abounding in beautiful 
pictures ... of real help 
to the seeker after per- 
tection in flower arrange- 
ment.”—Garden Digest. 
49 pictures $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 

Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Seventeen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.00 per annum post free. 

Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 17 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 17 cents per copy post 
free. Subscription, $2.00 per annum post free. 


HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 
Box 1944, G.P.O. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


| A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
‘| Edited by practicalenthusiaets. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
‘| ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 

seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y¥. 








A Safe Garden Guide 


For practical, sound information on gardening, 
read the Gardeners’ Chronicle every month. Com- 
plete, dependable and timely, there is nothing else 
like it, and it costs only 25c¢ per copy. 


Special Of er—13 months for $2.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 
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tubers are planted about four inches deep in moderately rich 
soil, 

The onion family offers something of interest to the variety 
enthusiast in chives, chervil, garlic and leek. The Italian Red 
Bottle onion is an interesting novelty of practical use. 

The mustards and sorrels did not appeal to my palate but 
the former has many interesting and attractive forms. 


RIDDING LAWNS OF DANDELIONS 


EEDS of the dandelion are very rarely found in lawn grass 
mixtures, although the dandelion is spread only by means 
of seeds. The seeds are spread in any one of a number of differ- 
ent ways. They may gain entrance from top soil spread on the 
lawn or from compost or litter, but probably the most impor- 
tant agent is the wind. Each seed is equipped with a little 
fringe of hairs which serves as an excellent parachute thus 
enabling the wind to carry the seeds for miles. Thus, an 
adjoining lawn heavily infested with dandelions may be no 
more at fault as a source of contamination than remote fields 
in which the seeds are produced in profusion. 

Experiments made at the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Sta- 
tion have proved that dandelions may be readily destrayed 
by spraying with iron sulfate or copperas, using 1% to 2 
pounds of copperas in a gallon of water. The material should 
be applied in a coarse spray about the base of the plants. Two 
or three sprayings early in the Spring when the central buds 
begin to appear are most effective. The spray will blacken the 
grass for a few days, but this soon disappears. Care must be 
exercised not to let the spray get on walks, buildings and 
stone work, as it leaves an unsightly red discoloration. 

For those who do not want to take direct action against 
this weed, the next best remedy is to fertilize and reseed the 
lawn and by good care choke out the dandelions. It will help 
tremendously, too, if precautions are taken to eliminate places 
where dandelion seed might become established, such as scars 
from traffic across the lawn, small trenches or furrows along 
walks, bare spots in the lawn, or any other places where 
dandelions might gain a foothold and spread their seeds over 
adjoining areas. 


MAKING ANNUAL STOCKS BLOOM 


NNUAL stocks which make large clumps of healthy foli- 
age but do not flower, need lime. A coating of hydrated 
lime should be raked into the top soil before the stock plants 
are set out. A quantity of lime sufficient to whiten the soil 
as in a light snowfall will be enough. Add another light 
sprinkling of lime between the plants in a month or six weeks. 
Stocks fill the garden with fragrance. Among the earliest to 
bloom are the dwarf ten-week varieties. These are followed 
by the kinds listed in the catalogues as cut-and-come-again. 
The Beauty of Nice type is the last of all to bloom. In every 
instance, a few plants will produce single flowers among the 
double-flowering varieties. For this reason, it is wise to grow 
a few reserve plants so that they may be set out in place of the 
single ones. 

Started plants can be obtained from florists and nurserymen 
now. Sow seeds in the open ground for a late crop of flowers. 
Allow one foot between plants. The early flowering varieties 
of stock are best for bedding purposes. Use the late kinds for 
cutting. 


May 15, 1933 
POSITIONS WANTED 





A Protestant, American, college man, thor- 
oughly practical, with long and successful 
experience developing estates and handling 
men, would like a position. New construc- 
tion efficiently put through and costs kept 
down. F. H. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced man with the added qualifica- 
tions of tree surgery, wild flower and land- 
scape experience wishes permanent or tem- 
porary position. Will go anywhere and do 
anything for reasonable wages. R. B. T., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 25, desires position on private 
estate. Graduate of Essex Oounty Agricul- 
tural School. Seven years’ experience in 
greenhouse and outdoor gardening. Excel- 
lent references furnished. M. T. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Graduate Landscape Architect with practi- 
cal experience in horticulture desires main- 
tenance or design work this Spring. Mod- 
erate fees. M. J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, private chauffeur: Wishes to take 
care of estate. 18 years’ driving, life’s ex- 
perience in the garden. Six years in last 
position. Excellent references. Bob Taylor, 
Care of Horticultural Society of New York, 
598 Madison Ave., New York City. 











Our potted WATER LILIES grow best 


Waterlilies, Plants and Fishes for Your Garden Pool 
Tropical Fishes, Aquarium Plants and Supplies for Your Home Aquarium 


Visit our interesting display, the largest of its kind in New England 
Our catalogue will be gladly sent upon request 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM —F. Ww. SCHUMACHER, MGR. 


761 CENTRE STREET JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
Fifteen Minutes’ Ride From Boston Common 


Young woman, 36, seeking office position in 
nursery, several years German nursery ex- 
perience. Willing to assist household duties 
if living in or other outside work. M. P., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as assistant. Young, un- 
married American, several years’ experi- 
ence with greenhouse crops, in commercial 
and private places and outside gardening. 
Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, N. H. 





Situation wanted: Grower of cut flowers, 
bedding stock and pot plants wishes a posi- 
tion in private or commercial place. Eight 
years’ experience, age 23, married. Best of 
references. Will go anywhere. Justin W. 
Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Gardener: Experienced in lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables, and estate management. 
American, English descent. Married, mid- 
dle-aged. First class references. L. E. H., 
Box 358, Shelter Island Hts., New York. 





Gardener desires position: Experienced in 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs, lawns, and 
hedges. 15 years’ experience. A capable and 
willing worker. Good references. P. J., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position: Exper‘enced in 
all landscape work, care and development 
of private estate. Single, 28. Excellent char- 
acter. Good references. Graduate. BR. W. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener. Lifetime experience inall branches 
of work on a private estate. 16 years with 
last family. Single. References. F. E. &., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker: English, married, no 
children. 30 years’ experience in fruit, flow- 
ers, vegetables, and the general work of a 
private estate. Excellent references. George 
White, 86 Rowe Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





Gardener superintendent, caretaker, wants 
responsible estate pos'tion. F. Du., Box 798, 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y. 





High school boy, 15 years of age, would like 
work on an estate for the summer. Will 
start work by May 31, 1933. Eight hours 
each day will furnish candidate with neces- 
sary points for agricultural course in high 
school. R. A. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Smith College graduate with stenographic 
training desires a secretarial position in 
landscape architect’s office. Majored in hor- 
ticulture and landscape architecture. Spe- 
cial Courses at Cornell. Capable of helping 
with drafting and design work. D. L. D., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





